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highly developed may not be true of its earliest forms. As a
matter of fact, we can no longer maintain the old standpoint in
the face of the results of modern scholarship.
Complete certainty is impossible about the origins of language,
but many, persons think that it existed in the form of vocal
noises instinctively evoked by the recurrences of familiar and
interesting social situations and the approach of well-recognized
types of emergency. In the course of time these noises were
sufficiently subjected to conscious recall and so were amenable to'
analysis, as a flow of sounds into separate syllables, and as con-,
tinuous speech into phrases and words. As this process went on
modification of the original noises probably took place, so that
gradually the highly analytic varieties of speech took form which
we find in civilized communities to-day. Primitive people were
no doubt as incapable of splitting up the flow of their speech
into separate words as infants are, or as adults are when the
sounds of an unfamiliar foreign language fall on their ears.
It may perhaps be mentioned that even late in the history of
civilization the division of language into words was not common
on coins and anything but regular in manuscripts.
It is because language is fundamentally a flow of sounds that
what has come to be called the process^ of lexicalization has
to be assisted while children are still at the nursery level of
development, when expressions like ball-gone may not be 'com-
binations' except to the adult hearing them as such. Certainly'
most words have to be isolated for the infant out of the flow of
sounds which all speech at first seems to be. Even at school
young children are still found who have difficulties of this kind
about common everyday words. Familiarity with print helps the
young child, able to read, to know words as separate elements
of his language. But what he has not seen written or printed he
may not so easily analyse for himself. And in transcribing from
print he may fail sometimes to observe word-divisions. We have
all heard of the child who described his division sums as goesintos,
and Arthur in Tom Brown's Schooldays was not exceptional in
thinking gudenuf& single word. The present writer has seen little
children write such words as alofersodern, gudqfnoon, apastate
(= 8.30), bonearrow> and markenspencers. An "amusing example
of imperfectly lexicalized language is to be found in one of
Aldous Huxley's stories in which a child, hearing recited the
lines from Edward Lear,
And they sailed away for a year and a day
To the land-where the Bong-tree grows,
asked naively, "Mother, what's a bongtreegrowsl"